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SOME WORKS BY DONATELLO IN AMERICA - BY 
ALLAN MARQUAND 


HE works of Donatello are so well known, so highly prized, 
and so securely housed in the churches and museums of Europe 
that there would seem to be little chance that an important 

work of his ever could reach America. Nevertheless, so constant 
is the immigration of works of art to this country, that it is by no 
means impossible that we shall some day cherish here a number of 
examples by this master. That day, in fact, may not be far away, 
as marbles, bronzes, and terracottas of his school are finding their 
way here so rapidly as to cause us to inquire how far Donatello 
himself is already represented in our midst. 

Some years ago Mr. Quincy A. Shaw of Boston imported a 
rectangular relief representing the Madonna and Child seated in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels. It has been published by Bode, 
Schubring and others. The relief came from Rome, and in spirit 
and treatment reminds us of the Assumption of the Madonna which 
Donatello made for-Cardinal Brancacci’s tomb in the Church of S. 
Angelo a Nilo, Naples (1427). It may, therefore, be assigned to 
the time of Donatello’s Roman visit in 1433, when he made the 
marble tabernacle at S. Peter’s. Whether it should be attributed 
to Donatello’s own hand or not is a more difficult problem. Miss 
Cruttwell, in a recent book on Donatello, writes of it: ‘““The forms 
and sentiment are Donatellesque, but the execution seems somewhat 
coarse, and the expression of the Child and the angels verges on 
vulgarity. The heads are ill modeled, and there is a lack of breadth 
in the treatment that should prevent the attribution to Donatello’s 
own hand.” On the other hand, in his Florentine Sculptors, Dr. 
Bode says: “The fat-cheeked, bucolic-looking children and the some- 
what slovenly attitude of the Virgin hinder one at the first glance 
from recognizing the full import of this fine composition. On 
closer observation Donatello is evident in every line. We may safely 
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regard it as a piece of his own handiwork, originating probably at 
the end of the twenties or beginning of the thirties, as I have en- 
deavored to establish elsewhere.” ‘The composition is certainly due 
to a master and to none other than Donatello, but equally certainly 
the relief is in part crudely executed, indicating that portions at 
least were carved by an apprentice. 

Within a year Mr. Henry Walters has placed in his collection 
at Baltimore two beautiful marble cherub heads attributed to Dona- 
tello, and said to have come from the Villa Careggi (Figs. 1 and 2). 
One wonders whether they could possibly be the “due teste che 
ridono sopra l’acquaio” in the sala grande terrena of the Villa 
Careggi, mentioned in the records of the Medici Collections pub- 
lished by Mintz (p. 88). Behind one of the heads the marble back- 
ground is still preserved, decorated with glass discs similar to those 
in Donatello’s Cantoria in the Cathedral of Florence. The other 
has lost its wings, which are now replaced by crudely scratched 
plaster. We are impressed at once by the striking similarity of these 
heads to those which adorn the Loggia of the Pazzi Chapel. There 
is the same joyous, sprightly character in these open-mouthed, hol- 
low-eyed, double-winged cherub heads. Yet there are differences 
which may be detected on closer comparison. The Pazzi Chapel 
heads are decentralized, some of them impinging on the moldings 
of the frame. Here the cherub heads are set in the very center of 
the circle, as though by a more naive composer. The upper pair 
of wings are so lightly attached to the cherub’s head as to make us 
feel that they could be removed without disturbing the serenity of 
his smile. The indication of feathers is, moreover, like the conven- 
tional scale pattern, not like the naturalistic feathers so ready to 
flutter on the Pazzi frieze. Charming and decorative are the 
Walters cherub heads, but it would seem as if the author of the 
Pazzi frieze in carving them had delegated the wings to some less 
skilful and less observant assistant. 

The author of the Pazzi Chapel frieze has been designated as 
Donatello, Desiderio, or Donatello assisted by Desiderio. These 
attributions rest in great measure on Albertini’s statement, in 1510, 
that Donatello “con Luca de Rubea et Desiderio feciono assai cose 
nel Capitulo bellissime de’ Pazi.” Luca della Robbia’s contribution 
may be confined to the glazed terracotta decorations. Desiderio’s 
share at the time the Pazzi Chapel was being built (1430-1435) may 
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Fig. 3. DoNATELLO: Cupp. BRoNzeE, 
Collection of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia, 














Fig. 4. DoNATELLO: MADONNA AND CHILD. TERRACOTTA. Fig. 5. DoNATELLO: MapoNNA AND CHILD, TERRACOTTA. 
Collection of Mr. V. Everit Macy, Scarborough, N. Y. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 














be set aside when we remember he was born only in 1428. It is only 
at a later date that Desiderio could have been here employed. On 
the other hand, the cherubs of the outer Pazzi frieze are so varied, 
so naturalistic and so full of life that we may best attribute them to 
Donatello himself. Hence the cherubs from Mr. Walters’ collection, 
with a mosaic background recalling that of the Cantoria (1433-1438), 
may be attributed to him also. 

Bronze statuettes reflecting the style of Donatello are finding 
their way to this country. An excellent beginning has been made by 
the importations of the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. These are 
mostly published by Dr. Bode, either in his Die Italienischen Bronze- 
statuetten der Renaissance, or in the sumptuous catalogue made of 
the Bronzes of the Renaissance and Subsequent Periods, made for 
Mr. Morgan. Perhaps the most characteristic of the master is a little 
statuette of Cupid about to let fly an arrow.’ There is no bow and no 
arrow represented, but the action is complete without them. Possibly 
this statuette once stood upon a bell and served as a handle, a charm- 
ing decoration for a useful household object. In pose, in spirit, in 
the character of its modeling it resembles the putt: which Donatello 
made for the baptismal font at Siena. It also suggests to our minds 
the statue of a winged boy, called Mercury by Vasari, Amor-Atys by 
Schubring, and the Faunetto by Venturi, and now in the Museo 
Nazionale in Florence. 

Somewhat similar is a second Cupid in the same collection.” 
The motive is the same. The bow and arrow are also lacking, but 
the quiver strap adds to the realistic effect. The pose is somewhat 
more classic, hence Dr. Bode attributes it to Antico. But its Dona- 
tellesque inspiration is still apparent. 

Extremely charming is a little Cupid standing on a gilded tor- 
toise, now in Mr. Morgan’s library. It is catalogued as Venetian, but 
the inspiration appears ultimately to have come from Donatello. 

In the Renaissance Room of the Metropolitan Museum there is 
still another statuette of a putto, loaned by Mr. Morgan, attributed to 
Donatello. It exhibits, however, a more advanced anatomical knowl- 
edge than we are accustomed to associate with Donatello. The 
Museum possesses a small plaquette with a Donatellesque Madonna 


1Ttal. Bronzestat., Abb. 8. 
2 Ital. Bronzestat., Taf. 67, 
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attributed to Giovanni da Pisa. The same composition is roughly 
reproduced on a small Gubbio bow! dated 1535. 

The best known of the bronzes in this country attributed to 
Donatello is a Cupid bust, formerly in the collection of the Duke of 
Westminster, now in that of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia 
(Fig. 3). It has been published by Dr. Bode, Schubring, Venturi 
and others. The early history of the bust is unknown. Its attribu- 
tion to Donatello is due to Dr. Bode, who calls attention to the typical 
character of the head and characterizes as remarkable the production 
of a bust of a divinity in the middle of the XV century. His pupil, 
Fraulein Schottmiller, questions its designation as a Cupid, but with- 
out hesitation assigns it to Donatello, and to the year 1430. Weber, 
who has written on the Development of the Putto in the sculpture of 
the Early Renaissance, accepts this attribution and date. On the 
other hand, Venturi finds in it an imitation of the antique never dis- 
played in any of Donatello’s works. Miss Cruttwell considers it 
neither Florentine nor of the fifteenth century; and Schubring is 
almost prepared to characterize it as of French workmanship, pos- 
sibly by Houdon. 

I have recently had the pleasure of seeing this bust in Mr. Wid- 
ener’s house. Its surface, once corroded by exposure, is now covered 
with some preservative, so that its former patina is lost. Here and 
there are holes, which can be seen by looking up into the bust, evinc- 
ing the imperfections of hollow casting not uncommon in Italian 
bronzes of the XV and XVI centuries. But in spite of trifling imper- 
fections, the bust is the work of a master, certainly not Houdon, but 
clearly Italian. In Mr. Widener’s house there are four busts of 
children by Houdon, three in marble, one in bronze. Even a casual 
observer can see how far removed in style and spirit they are from 
this bronze bust of Cupid. Nor can the classic character of the bust 
be taken as a decisive criterion against it. The putti, used by Dona- 
tello in many combinations similar to those of classic times, could not 
have been altogether new creations. And the Faunetto of the 
Museo Nazionale, accepted by Venturi as the work of Donatello, 
might have been suggested by one of the statuettes of Atys, published 
by Reinach in his Repert. stat. grecque et romaine, I], 471-472. The 
Widener bust is as classic as the Faunetto, but not more so. In fact, 
as one turns the bust about, looking at it from different points of view, 
its Donatellesque affinities are more striking than its classic character. 
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Fig. 6. DoNATELLO: MADONNA AND CHILD, TERRACOTTA. 
Collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, New York. 
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The broad strap is somewhat like that worn by the marble David, in 
the Casa Martelli, and like the broad belt of the Faunetto. The open 
mouth, high cheek bones, the form of the eyes and the mode of 
arranging the hair are somewhat similar to those of the Faunetto, 
enough so perhaps to indicate a common origin. ‘The form of the 
bust, however, reminds us of classic busts in that it narrows towards 
the base, whereas early XV century busts have broad bases. Dona- 
tello appears never to have repeated this type of bust, nor was it 
common in Italy until the XVI century. Hence it is difficult to 
assign the bust to so early a date as 1430 and more natural to think of 
it as the product of the second half of the XV century. 

In many museums and private collections may be found terra- 
cotta Madonnas in high relief inspired by Donatello. Some of these 
seem closely related to Donatello’s work at Padua, especially to the 
bronze statue and the bronze relief of the Madonna upon the high 
altar atS. Antonio. Three types of such Madonnas, reflecting more 
or less strongly Donatello’s style, are already represented in this 
country. 

The first is represented by two examples: one in the collection of 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, Scarborough, N. Y., from the collection of the 
sculptor George Grey Barnard (Fig. 4) ; the other in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, formerly owned by the late J. Hampden 
Robb (Fig. 5). It represents the Madonna in half figure, tenderly 
pressing a draped Child to herself. The Child is naively sucking his 
finger, the Mother anxious for his future. There are at least four 
other existing examples of this type, all of terracotta. One is in 
Verona, near the Albergo di Londra, in the Via delle Foggi. Two 
musical angels, one on either side of the Madonna, recall those of 
Donatello’s altar at Padua. Hence this type is distinguished as the 
Verona type. Another example, acquired in Venice, is now in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin; a third in the collection of 
Herr von Beckerath, Berlin, and a fourth published by Schubring 
(p. 127), as if it were the example in the Berlin Museum. All of 
these Madonnas were formerly adorned with color, of which only 
traces remain, except in the case of Mr. Macy’s Madonna, where 
much of the original and some more recent coloring is well pre- 
served. In modeling there are slight variations in detail. Thus the 
Verona and Beckerath examples preserve haloes for both Virgin and 
Child; Mr. Macy’s, that in the Metropolitan Museum, and Schu- 
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bring’s so-called Berlin Museum example have haloes only on the 
Madonna; whereas the Berlin Museum example has no haloes what- 
ever. From these slight variations it would be hazardous to 
infer priority of execution. Donatello himself at Padua gave haloes 
to both Mother and Child in the small bronze relief, but omitted 
them in the free standing group. The type of this Virgin and Child, 
and the composition, fall naturally in line with Donatello’s other 
works. 

A second terracotta type is represented in the polychromatic 
Madonna now in the collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, New York, 
formerly in that of M. Rudolph Kann, Paris (Fig. 6). There is 
here less contrast in expression between Mother and Child. Both 
seem somewhat apprehensive for the future. As in the bronze relief 
at Padua, the Child is nude and is held by his Mother in somewhat 
similar fashion. The treatment of the hair for both Mother and 
Child resembles in general that of the bronze statue at Padua. But 
the rounded forms, the scant modeling, the general heaviness, suggest 
that the execution of the relief was delegated to an assistant, not to 
Michelozzo, as suggested by Dr. Bode, but to some other more human 
collaborator. 

A third type is the round-headed relief in the library of the late 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan (Fig. 7). Here both Mother and Child 
wear a thoughtful expression. The composition is one which might 
easily have evolved from one of Donatello’s, but the types and the 
general style are no longer his. Both Madonna and Child suggest the 
influence of Rossellino, and the star in the Virgin’s mantle is reminis- 
cent of Siena. The drapery has not the breadth and monumentality 
of Donatello’s; it is light, transparent, complex, unnatural. Drapery 
of this general character may be found in the work attributed to 
Donatello at Padua and in the pulpits of S. Lorenzo, works for which 
he had many assistants. This Madonna, because of its composition, 
physical type and the quality of its drapery, may be attributed to 
the same hand that modeled the well-known terracotta Madonna in 
the Via di Pietra Piana, Florence, which is no longer attributed to 
Donatello himself. Prof. Venturi suggests that it may have been 
by Francesco del Valenti, the only Florentine assistant of Donatello 
at Padua, while Cornelius von Fabriczy assigns it, equally hypotheti- 
cally, to another of Doratello’s assistants, Antonio di Chellino da 
Pisa. Whoever may have been the author of the Pietra Piana 
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Fig. 7. 


Pupit oF DONATELLO: MADONNA AND CHILD. 
Collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, New York. 
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Madonna, he was without doubt the author of the Morgan Madonna 
also. 

It is not unlikely that by searching we might discover in this 
country a number of stucco reliefs reflecting the style of Donatello. 
There are two such in the Metropolitan Museum, acquired in 1907 
and 1908. The one labeled Paduan School of Donatello, and show- 
ing the Madonna holding a nude Child grasping a wreath, is the work 
of a crude follower of the master. The other, showing the Madonna 
and Child with angels in a tabernacle, seems less closely related to 
his work. 


Since writing this article the announcement is made that the 
famous marble statue of David from the Casa Martelli is on its way 
to this country. In this work, mentioned by Vasari, and introduced 
by Bronzino into the background of his portrait of Ugolino Martelli, 
we shall soon have one of the best authenticated of Donatello’s works. 
How inspiring it is to know that such an important statue is soon to 
find a home in America. 


PORTRAIT OF A VENETIAN NOBLEMAN BY GIOR- 
GIONE IN THE ALTMAN COLLECTION .- BY WIL- 
HELM BODE 


IORGIONE belongs to that small group of artists whose work 
GG met with high appreciation in their own day, and the four 

centuries which have elapsed since he died of the plague, 
while still in his prime, have seen no diminution of this universal 
meed of admiration. Just as his Venetian contemporaries consid- 
ered themselves fortunate in the acquisition of one of his paintings, 
so the great collectors of later periods have consistently sought out 
his works. Owing to the rarity of his signed paintings, and the 
_ lack of authoritative criticism during the last centuries, several 
hundred paintings laying claim to the name of Giorgione have, in 
the course of time, found their way into public and private collec- 
tions. This vast achievement was materially reduced by G. V. 
Cavalcaselle, the founder of a critical history of Italian painting, 
who of the above number declared hardly more than a dozen paint- 
ings to be authentic. Morelli, who disputes several of Cavalcaselle’s 
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attributions, substituting in their place, however, some notable pic- 
tures, scarcely adds to this total. Later publications dealing with 
Giorgione have rebelled against this seemingly all too stringent criti- 
cism. Ludwig Justi, following in the steps of Herbert Cook, seeks 
to establish his claims by very detailed confirmation. In the main, 
both writers draw the same conclusions, seeking to justify a number 
of the old attributions, and adding thereto, more or less definitely, 
a number of newly discovered works by the master. By these means 
they have practically tripled the number of paintings admitted as 
genuine by Cavalcaselle and Morelli. Their views, however, have 
met with but a limited meed of assent. Their works as a whole set 
forth so varied and many-sided a view of the master’s art, proving 
it so extraordinarily unequal in quality, that they must in part be 
considered a distortion. 

Of more value indeed than this subjective esthetic criticism is 
the late discovery of authenticated works by the master. But, one 
might object, such discoveries seem hardly possible. Yet they have 
occurred, and precisely in the most unexpected places. Just as, 
twenty-five years ago, the charming Portrait of a Man now owned 
by the Berlin Gallery was discovered in the Palazzo Giustiniani in 
Padua, so, more recently, a quite similar portrait was brought to 
light in a villa in the neighborhood of Florence, and hangs to-day 
among the treasures of the Benjamin Altman Collection. Hardly 
a doubt of the authenticity of the Berlin picture has ever been ex- 
pressed, and critics of Giorgione’s work, so frequently at odds in 
other cases, will scarcely fail to agree as to the genuineness of the 
Altman picture (Fig. 8). 

The portrait represents the bust of a young man standing in 
profile, with eyes directed towards the spectator, stripping with his 
left hand the glove from his right. His finely cut features are of 
great nobility; distinguished, too, is the somewhat haughty expres- 
sion of the slightly protruding underlip. The well-kept beard and 
the long hair falling on his neck are dark blonde. His costume is 
a grayish black, the background dark gray. The deep slash of his 
costume, which is outlined in dark fur, reveals a finely pleated shirt 
closing at the throat. As in the Berlin picture, the delicate execution 
and distinguished conception are in fitting correspondence. The 
severe excellence of outline—which in both portraits fails only in 
respect to the half timidly, half sketchily drawn hand—is the same 
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Fig. 8. GroRGIONE: PorTRAIT. 
Collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, New York. 























in both instances. The Altman portrait, however, is more colorful, 
deeper in tone, and betrays a later period in the more powerful turn 
of the head. So complete is the preservation of this picture that 
even the charming gilded frame, in outline, color and ornament 
characteristically Venetian of the period 1505-1510, is not lacking 
and lends to this splendid portrait the very rare advantage of 
appearing in the original dress designed for it by the artist himself. 

In connection with this painting, and from this established point, 
a short summary of Giorgione’s work will be permitted me, based 
on criticism of his paintings, the old traditions, and comparison with 
the contemporaneous works of allied Venetian masters. 

There exists but one work by Giorgione authenticated by docu- 
mentary evidence—the frescoes on the canal side of the Fondaco de 
Tedeschi, and these, with the exception of one badly defaced figure, 
have disappeared. Further, all critics are agreed on the subject of 
three splendid masterpieces, which were recognized as Giorgione’s 
works at an early period—viz: the Altarpiece at Castelfranco; the 
so-called Adrastus and Hypsipyle belonging to Prince Giovanelli, 
and the picture in the Vienna Hofmuseum now know as Aeneas, 
Evander and Pallas. I advisedly say “so-called,” for the subjects 
of Giorgione’s pictures are at times as much in dispute as the author- 
ship of the pictures themselves. A fourth picture, the delightful 
Sleeping Venus in the Dresden Gallery, has been established by 
Morelli as the painting by Giorgione described by the Anonimo in 
1525. The Judith in the Ermitage Gallery, without similar pedi- 
gree, has now received universal recognition as a work of the mas- 
ter’s middle period. The same may be said of several small pictures 
designated as youthful productions, frankly because they could 
hardly otherwise be included among Giorgione’s works. 

The Christ Bearing the Cross, of which there are more than 
half a dozen replicas, was undoubtedly inspired by a composition 
of Gian Bellini’s. Exactly why the best of these copies, now owned 
by Mrs. Gardner in Boston, is supposed to be the work of Giorgione 
is not clear to me. By what right do we assume that Giorgione 
copied the paintings of other artists? The picture merely proves the 
similarity in composition and expression which existed between 
Giorgione’s master and his pupil. Equally incomprehensible to me 
is the attribution of the two pictures in the Uffizi Gallery, the Judg- 
ment of Solomon and the Moses and the Burning Bush, to Giorgione. 
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The stiff attitudes of the lank, small-headed figures, their lifeless ex- 
pressions, the hard treatment, especially of the landscape, the robes— 
all this has nothing in it of Giorgione’s art, although the artist (cer- 
tainly a painter of the “terra firma”), possibly from Ferrara or 
Brescia, shows Giorgione’s influence in his treatment of the land- 
scape. ‘These pictures were obviously painted in the beginning of 
the 16th century. While these three paintings falsely enjoy the 
reputation of authentic works by Giorgione, several larger compo- 
sitions, formerly numbered among his masterpieces, are now con- 
sidered, as I believe most unjustly, matter for contention. Thus 
I believe the unfinished Judgment of Solomon at Kingston Lacy, 
the Country Fete in the Louvre, and the Adulteress before Christ 
in the Glasgow Gallery to be authentic and important works by 
Giorgione. In fact, the Judgment of Solomon is in all probability 
one of his few works attested by documentary evidence, for it was 
given to Giorgione as a commission for the Palace of the Doges. In 
composition it is strongly reminiscent of Bellini’s great altarpieces, 
and in construction akin to the altarpiece at Castelfranco, the altar- 
piece in San Crisostomo, finished by Sebastian, and Titian’s early 
Marcus Enthroned in the Salute, which betrays Giorgione’s influence. 
The types and attitudes of the figures, the drapery and coloring all 
correspond with those of works in which the master’s hand is uni- 
versally recognized, and in point of date cannot be later than the 
beginning of the 16th century. 

Equally incomprehensible is the fact that a masterpiece of the 
artist’s last and ripest period, the Country Féte in the Louvre, which 
with Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love ranks as the most charming 
painting of its class of the Cinquecento, should be deemed unworthy 
of the master’s name and attributed to so undistinguished a painter, 
so rinor a follower of Giorgione as Campagnola or to Sebastiano 
del Piombo. The young Titian alone could have created such a 
masterpiece, and he must be left out of the reckoning, for at that 
period he possessed no such rude power and naive freshness as are 
manifested in this picture. 

The authenticity of the large picture The Adulteress before 
Christ in the Glasgow Gallery has been disputed with equal injustice. 
To be convinced anew of its authorship, one has but to recall the un- 
fortunately very inadequate engravings by Zanetti of the Fondaco 
frescoes. Giorgione, in his classic compositions, such as the Altar- 
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piece at Castelfranco, the Wise Men in the Vienna Museum, the 
Giovanelli picture, the Venus and Judith, is distinguished, like his 
master Bellini, by a notable quiet and simplicity in the arrangement, 
attitudes and expression of his figures. In his single figure paintings, 
however, and in compositions such as the above mentioned frescoes, 
he is, on the contrary, animated and mobile, evincing an almost 
violent effort to lend interest to his figures through contrasted move- 
ment of the limbs and all possible diversity of type. These paintings 
prove to us that the problems of modern art—particularly that of 
motion, which, originating in Florence, began from that time on to 
make itself felt, had taken strong hold of the imagination of Bel- 
lini’s pupil. To assert that he reached a full solution of his problem 
were overstating the mark. The precipitate movements and some- 
what violent postures lend something of unrest to the composition, 
and the attitudes of the figures appear insecure. The types, how- 
ever, the glowing color, the chiaroscuro, the handling of the fabrics, 
the folds in which they fall, and the features of the distant landscape 
are all characteristic, and point clearly to Giorgione. This picture 
must be one of his last works. The celebrity which it attained during 
the master’s lifetime is betokened by several copies, and by the bust 
study for the figure of the Adulteress, of whch there are almost a 
dozen copies, the best known being in Budapest. 

A similar striving for movement and strong characterization 
is betrayed in the half-length picture The Road to the Cross in 
San Rocco in Venice, which unfortunately has been sadly defaced. 
The three figures in this painting, which has also been ascribed to 
Titian, have nothing of this latter master’s manner, as a glance at 
his Christ of the Tribute Money (Cristo della Moneta) in the 
Dresden Gallery, which is but slightly later in point of date, will 
evidence. Then, too, its relation to another celebrated three-figure 
picture, the Concert of the Pitti Palace, whose authenticity has only 
been called in question of late years by certain hypercritical writers, 
would seem to determine Giorgione’s authorship of The Road to 
the Cross. Titian, to whom Morelli ascribes both these paintings, 
showed in his early works neither the nervous manner, the impasto, 
nor the breadth of treatment displayed in the delineation of the 
piano player, nor yet that volatility nor a certain troubling empti- 
ness which are evident in the subordinated figure of the youth. 
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F. Sansovino’s attribution to Giorgione of the dignified altar- 
piece in San Giovanni Crisostomo is now generally recognized. 
This work, which was completed by Sebastiano, shows a mingling 
of the antique simplicity of the Judgment of Solomon at Kingston 
Lacy, with the characteristically Cinquecento twistings and elabo- 
rations of the Adulteress at Glasgow. The beautiful and moving 
St. John may be said to form a sort of companion piece to the 
woman by the spring in the Country Féte in the Louvre. 

Of the considerable number of portraits which, since the pub- 
lication of Herbert Cook’s volume, have been recently re-attributed 
to Giorgione, the distinguished and characteristically Giorgionesque 
Antonio Brocardo in Budapest, the Gentleman of Malta in the 
Uffizi, and the allied portraits in the Berlin Gallery and the Altman 
Collection, already mentioned by me, seem all so closely related in 
manner, that they can perhaps with the most certainty be attributed 
to the master. It is to me incomprehensible that the Portrait of 
a Gentleman of Malta, which in nobility of conception and char- 
acteristically Giorgionesque modeling is unsurpassed, should have 
been so misprized as to be attributed to the theater painter Pietro 
della Vecchia. 

It is, however, on the contrary, very hard to decide if the closely 
related and excellent portraits such as the so-called Ariosto in the 
National Gallery, the similar portrait of a Count Onigo in the hands 
of dealers, the Young Man at Temple Newsam, and the so-called 
Catarina Cornaro (formerly in the Collection of B. Crespi in 
Mailand) are really Giorgione’s works, or if, as seems more likely, 
Titian or Palma may not be responsible for them. Compared with 
the Giorgione portraits mentioned earlier, these latter works seem 
freer, more self-conscious and lacking in that delicate restraint so 
characteristic of the master’s work. 

The Doctor of Parma in the Hofmuseum is undoubtedly not 
by Giorgione; while the unfinished portrait in the Galerie Querini- 
Stampaglia, the so-called Fugger of the Pinakothek at Munich, and 
the Poet of the National Gallery, which have been mistakenly 
attributed to him, are characteristic of Palma’s art. In the same 
manner a whole number of compositions by Palma, Pordenone, 
Paris Bordone and others have been attributed to the master. In 
this class may be reckoned the Gipsy Madonna at Vienna; the 
Madonna with Antonius and Rochus in the Prado; the remarkable 
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Storm at Sea in the Academy at Venice; the Pieta in the Monte di 
Pieta at Venice; the Madonna with Saints in the Louvre; the Three 
Ages of Life and the Nymph and Satyr in the Pitti Palace; some 
of the smaller Biblical and mythological compositions in the National 
Gallery, the Ermitage and the Galeria Nazionale in Rome; and in 
various private collections. Of the several decorative works, mostly 
panels for chests, the Eurydice in the Bergamo Gallery is most 
nearly related to Giorgione’s manner. 

One or two admirable sacred pictures are now most generally 
recognized as the sole authenticated youthful works of Giorgione. 
The closest relationship exists between these paintings, though in 
types, composition and coloring they differ materially from the 
artist's other Biblical works—the Adoration of the Kings, in the 
National Gallery, and the Holy Family owned by Mr. Benson. 
More primitive than these, they are still obviously the product of 
the early Cinquecento. The most remarkable work of this group, 
The Adoration of the Shepherds, owned by Lord Allandale in Lon- 
don, is most akin to Giorgione’s art. 

For the many splendid masterpieces by Giorgione which have 
been lost, copies—either of the whole picture or a portion of it— 
make us some sort of reparation, though a poor one. There exists 
in Budapest a copy of a small portion of the Discovery of Paris; 
and the Judgment of Paris, the David with the Head of Goliath, 
the Love Scene and other compositions are all represented by differ- 
ent and varying copies. Then, too, many of the genre pictures and 
allegorical and mythological scenes by unknown and secondary 
Venetian artists of the sixteenth and even of the seventeenth century 
reveal traces of the inspiration and spirit of the great master who 
threw open new vistas to Venetian art—traces which exert a charm 
on the beholder far exceeding the intrinsic merits of the work in 
which they are discernible. These, too, we must regard as some 
little indemnification for the irreparable loss of so many of Gior- 
gione’s masterpieces, for the total of his missing pictures is greater 
than is the case with almost any other great artist. All the more 
occasion, then, for rejoicing, when some fortunate occurrence brings 
one of his originals once more to light, as in the case of the Young 
Venetian of the Altman Collection, which, in its unrivaled fresh- 
ness, has preserved for us the poetry of the great master’s conception 


and the magic of his art. 
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After the closing lines of the above article were written I came 
across Lionello Venturi’s thick new volume, “Giorgione e il Gior- 
gionismo.” Venturi, too, justly objects to the many unsupported 
attributions to Giorgione advanced by Herbert Cook and L. Justi. 
Fortunately, he, too, authoritatively disclaims the authorship of 
Giorgione for the two pictures in the Uffizi, and the Christ in Mrs. 
Gardner’s Collection. Very unfortunate, however (M. Venturi 
himself would say “assurdo”’) is the attribution of the large com- 
positions, the Adulteress, the Judgment of Solomon (on the ground 
of comparison with the altarpiece in S. Giovanni Crisostomo!) and 
even of the Country Féte in the Louvre to Sebastiano. Venturi en- 
tirely overlooks the fact that the S. Giovanni Crisostomo altarpiece 
has been recognized as Giorgione’s work since very early times, and 
that Sebastiano was so little master of large composition that his 
designs were sketched for him by others. 


PAINTINGS BY VERONESE FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF KAISER RUDOLF THE SECOND - BY DETLEV 


BARON VON HADELN 


the eighteenth century, when he and Correggio were the old 

masters most admired by the followers of the rococo style. 
In the following period, marked by the renaissance of “classicism,” 
this admiration waned and cold and conventional respect took the 
place of passionate reverence. While a few artists kept paying a 
quiet homage to his genius, both the great public and the critics 
turned to other gods. There is to be found the reason why, since 
general interest in him was lacking—and such interest is necessary 
to stimulate study of and researches in any subject—little was done 
to gain a more extended and better knowledge of his art and of its 
development. But, if we are not deceived, the late years have wit- 
nessed a universally felt renewal of genuine reverence for Veronese. 
And therefore an attempt at the study and classification in a scien- 
tific manner of the enormous number of his pictures is now sure 
to appeal to a widespread and growing intelligent understanding. 


ae fame of the great Venetian reached its highest point in 
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The only work about the artist which furnishes material of scien- 
tific value, is the monograph written by one of his descendants. We 
find in it a mass of records and literary excerpts brought together 
with great devotion and diligence by the author, whose enthusiasm 
for the art and fame of his ancestor is evident, but who unfortunately 
is a dilettante and not a scholar. The weakness of his nevertheless 
valuable book lies in the absolute lack of scientific method of a 
philological and critical kind. ‘The way in which he treats the 
sources 1s most primitive, no critical tests are applied to the pictures, 
and the bulk of the pictures he speaks of are known to him only 
through their being mentioned in other books. The task of the 
scholarly investigator remains a great and difficult one. 

In a study of Veronese, the first necessary preliminary step is 
an authoritative chronology of his works. In itself, it is not very 
important to know whether a given picture was painted ten years 
earlier or later, since its artistic value remains unaffected; but, if we 
wish to get a clear, complete idea and impression of the artist’s 
personality, this chronological foundation must first be laid, since 
everything else has to be built upon it. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance when such questions arise as to the genuineness of a picture or 
the placing of it in the right period, for no picture can be given with 
absolute conviction to the artist unless it can be placed in a group 
of pictures belonging to a fixed time and related in style. 

My selection for the subject of this article of a small group of 
certain pictures of Veronese rather than others is solely due to the 
circumstance that these pictures being in America I may look for- 
ward to a special interest in them on the part of the readers of this 
publication. I need not say that, from the purely scientific stand- 
point, the attempt at establishing the date of a work, or group of 
works of a master is entirely justifiable, as they are-but parts of a 
whole. The present article, a link in a long chain, is to be inserted 
in its proper place in the complete chronology of the works of 
Veronese which I have in mind and hope to publish later. 

It was but a few years ago that three pictures of Veronese came 
from England to America; the Mars and Venus was acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 9) ; the others, two allegorical 
subjects, went to the collection of Mr. Henry C. Frick (Figs. 11 and 
12). We know that these pictures came from the famous Orleans 


1 Pietro Caliari, Paolo Veronese, Roma, 1888. 
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collection, and we find them reproduced in the three-volume publica- 
tion of La Galerie du Palais-Royal, in engravings by Coudré or the 
younger De Launay.' The largest and most valuable part of the 
Duke of Orleans’ treasures came from another famous collection, that 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, and in the detailed catalogue of her 
collection published in 1689, these three pictures are precisely and 
minutely described.” Then again, the Swedish Queen’s collection 
consisted to a considerable extent of the spoils of war gathered by 
Marshal Konigmarck from the Imperial castle of Prague after 
the storming of the city in 1648. The Prague treasures having been 
collected by the Emperor Rudolf the Second (1576-1612), we should 
find out whether they are mentioned in the inventory of his pictures 
which is known. I have been fortunate in finding in the inventory 
made about the year 1600 of the pictures of the Castle of Prague ° 
the following works of Veronese: 

Pauli Veronensis Conterfect, sein eigene Handt. 

Venus und Mars, ein schon stiick, von Paulo Ferone. 

Mercurius mit zweyen Weiben, von Paul Feronese. 

Venus und Adonus, von Paulu Feronese. 

Die glaintzende Tugent mit dem Gewalt, von Paul Feronese. 

Wie sich die Untugent zur Tugendt bekehrt, von Paul Fe- 

ronese.” 

In the two last-named pictures we recognize without difficulty the 
two allegorical works in Mr. Frick’s possession.” —The Venus and 
Adonis which is also referred to in the collection of Queen Christina 
and in the Orleans Gallery may be recognized in a picture in Bridge- 
water House. Venus and Mars is the picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Finally, in Mercury—and two female figures,—the refer- 
ence is to a picture showing Mercury entering Herse’s room and 


1The Orleans Collection was sold at London privately and by auction in 1792, Cf. 
& Buchanan, Memoirs of Painting, London, 1824, I, 17 ff. 
2Campori, FRaccolta di cataloghi, Modena, 1870, p. 337 f. 
3 Published by A. von Perger in the Jahrbuch des Wiener Altertums-Vereins, VII, 
p. 104 ff. 
4 Paul Veronese’s portrait by his own hand. 
Venus and Mars, a beautiful picture by Paulo Ferone. 
Mercury and two female figures, by Paul Feronense. 
Venus and Adonis, by Paulu Feronese. 
Glorious Virtue and Strength, by Paul Feronese. 
Vice Changed to Virtue, by Paul Feronese. 
5 For the benefit of anyone for whom the identity is not obvious without further proof, 
I may add, that in an inventory of the year 1652 taken at Stockholm soon after the pictures 
arrived from Prague—which inventory is lacking only in that the names of the artists are 
not given—the pictures are briefly described with the express mention: de Prague, (Cf. O. 
Granberg, La Collection de tableaux de la reine Christine, Stockholm, 1897, pa. XXI ff.) 
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Fig. 9. VERONESE: Mars AND VENUS. Fig. 10. VERONESE: MERCURY AND HERSE. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Fitswilliam Museum, Cambridge (England). 








Aglauros, who tries to prevent him, turned to stone—we recognize a 
picture which is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
(Fig. 10.) Of all the pictures in the list the self portrait of the 
artist alone cannot be traced, not even in the collection of the Queen 
of Sweden. 

The fact being established that these pictures belonged to Ru- 
dolf, the next query is whether they were painted by Veronese 
upon Rudolf’s order, or whether they were obtained by that zealous 
Imperial collector through an agent from some collector? That 
Veronese painted pictures expressly for the Emperor is known to us 
by the testimony of a contemporary, the Italian Borghini, who in his 
“Riposo,” which appeared in print in 1584, (but according to the 
custom of Venetian printers was evidently completed several years 
earlier, perhaps in 1580,) informs us that Veronese had painted two 
pictures for the Emperor—a Venus and Mars with a weeping Cupid 
and a Venus at her Toilet with Cupid carrying a mirror.’ The fact 
that these two pictures cannot be identified by means of the Prague 
inventory does not necessarily militate against the trustworthiness 
of Borghini’s statement that Veronese was engaged in painting for 
the Emperor. They might well have adorned some other of the 
Imperial castles than the one at Prague. 

The subject of one of the pictures in Mr. Frick’s possession seems 
to me to clearly point to its having been painted especially for the 
Emperor. Both of the Prague inventories designate one of the alle- 
gorical pictures as Die glantzende Tugent mit dem Gewalt, Glorious 
Virtue and Strength. There is no doubt that Hercules is to be re- 
garded as the incarnation of “Strength,” but that the voluptuous, and 
none too severely clothed, heroine should be interpreted as “Virtue” 
in the strict sense of the term, I do not quite believe. Still, the sun 
which shines above her head justifies the opinion of those who see 
in her a personification of Wisdom.” Wisdom and Strength being 
the special virtues of a reigning prince, the artist’s design to show 
the highest ruler in the world of his time adorned by these virtues 1s 
proved by the globe upon which ruling Wisdom rests her foot, and 
by the crown on the ground, which has the particular shape of the 


imperial crown of the Hapsburg rulers since Maximilian I. 

1 Raffaello Borghini, /] Riposo, Florence, 1730, p. 462. ; 

2 Even Campori’s inventory published in 1689 speaks of it as . . . un sole, simbolo 
della Sapienza. 
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Fig. 11, VERONESE: WISDOM AND STRENGTH, 
Collection of Mr. Henry C. Frick, New York. 








—— 





Fig. 12. VERONESE: VICE CHANGED TO VIRTUE, 
Collection of Mr. Henry C. Frick, New York. 









































Of similar symbolic meaning for the young Emperor is the 
companion piece also painted for him, “How Vice Becomes Virtue,” 
a paraphrase of an old idea expressed in the mythological story of 
Hercules at the parting of the ways, represented as a young man 
who frees himself from gaily adorned and enticing Vice to hasten 
into the arms of noble Virtue crowned with laurel. Honor et virtus 
post mortem floreat—Let honor and virtue live after death—is writ- 
ten on a stone above the caryatid’s head in the upper left-hand corner 
of the canvas. In one of his pictures now in the Prado the master 
had already treated the same subject, but in a simpler and more 
primitive manner, with a Venetian courtesan playing the role of Vice 
in a surprisingly unconventional fashion and entirely without sym- 
bolic attributes. This Prado picture is very likely the one Ridolfi 
saw in the house of Giovanni Battista Sanuto in Venice.’ It is 
natural that when embodying the same idea in a picture for the Em- 
peror, Veronese gave it, not only a more sumptuous but a more re- 
served and dignified presentation. 

Should our assumption be correct, that these two allegorical 
pictures were painted shortly after Rudolf’s accession to the throne 
in 1576, they should conform in style to the other works of Veronese 
belonging to the same period. And it seems to me that our assump- 
tion receives confirmation when we compare and test our pictures 
critically in that way. We find, for example, so great a similarity 
that it is more than an accidental one, between our Wisdom and the 
Saint in the Martyrdom of Saint Justina in the church of that saint in 
Padua, a picture that was completed in 1575. Corroboration is also 
found in regard to the mood, the sentiment—a quiet and solemn 
one—which makes both pictures fit extremely well into the master’s 
late period, when, calmer or more thoughtful, he no longer worked 
with that unbounding joyous ingenuousness of earlier decades. 

The Venus and Mars in the Metropolitan Museum and its com- 
panion piece in Cambridge®* evidently belong to about the same 
period and it is probable that they were also painted for the Em- 
peror. Both are signed, which is contrary to Veronese’s usual cus- 
tom. The number of his signed works is surprisingly small, and it 
is significant that only a single one of them is to be found in Venice, 
the Return of the Doge Andrea Contarini after the Battle of Chiog- 


1 Carlo Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte, Venetia, 1648, I, p. 323. 
2 Two copies conceived as companion pictures in the Museo Civico of Treviso support 
the view that these two pictures were meant as companion pieces, 
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gia in the Sala del Gran Consiglio in the Ducal Palace, which was 
finished by the master’s heirs after his death, and was, no doubt, 
signed not by the master but by his heirs. Veronese considered the 
style of his pictures the best signature, and he gave the direct legiti- 
mization of a signature exceptionally and only to works which were 
going to foreign countries where he was not known. In view of this 
fact, is it not reasonable to suppose that these two mythological pic- 
tures of the Metropolitan Museum and of Cambridge were the first 
he painted for the Emperor? In which case we can say about when 
they were painted. It must be in the years immediately following 
Rudolf I1’s accession to the throne (1576). A later date, the eighties, 
is made unlikely because of their color, which is neither heavy nor 
dark as in the works of Veronese’s last years (he died in 1588). 
That Veronese was still working for the Emperor in this very last 
period of his life, is proved by the rather gloomy tone of the Lament 
of Venus over the dead Adonis, which is now to be found, unhappily 
in a mutiliated condition, in Bridgewater House. 


DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS AT BOWDOIN COL- 
LEGE- BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


I. THE ITALIAN SCHOOL 


former governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, died 

leaving Bowdoin College inheritor of his artistic property. The 
most important part of the bequest, a collection of 142 drawings by old 
masters, rested in the college library for more than seventy years un- 
regarded. The portfolio bore the superscription “Etchings” with 
the appraisal seven dollars and fifty cents. In 1881 Mr. Fred W. 
Hall, an alumnus of the college, made a manuscript list, of which the 
substance was incorporated with many additions in Professor Henry 
Johnson’s excellent descriptive catalogue published at Brunswick, 
Me., in 1885: ‘Catalogue of the Bowdoin Art Collections, Part I, 
the Bowdoin Drawings.” A limited edition of this catalogue con- 
tains twelve photographic reproductions which were the means 
of first drawing my attention to this remarkable and little known 
collection. In 1894 the drawings were advantageously exhibited in 
the new Walker Art Gallery. Its curator, Professor Johnson, had 


[° 1811 the Honorable James Bowdoin, American diplomat and 
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Fig. 13. Pontormo: Stupy or Drapep FIGURE. Fig. 14. Poccetto (?) 
Bowdoin College. Bowdoin College. 
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the drawings separately framed in mahogany and put on loan some 
forty pieces from his own collection. The frames are set along a 
rail a little below the level of the eye, as if on a lectern, and may 
be taken up for inspection. For a small collection the arrangement 
is ideal. The present numbering of the collections is contained in 
the hand list published in the third edition, 1906, of “The De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Art Collections,” though since that time 
the exhibit has been increased by further loans from Professor John- 
son’s portfolios. A new catalogue is in preparation. Since the 
materials for the study of old drawings are lacking at Bowdoin 
College, all the official lists have held to the attributions contained 
in the donor’s inventory. I cannot pretend to have made any com- 
plete study of these drawings, and these stray observations based on 
a few summer visits and on photographs courteously provided by 
the curator have merely the purpose of directing students to this 
interesting collection. 

It seems likely that the Honorable James Bowdoin bought the 
lot en bloc, perhaps when associate minister at Paris. The assortment 
reflects the taste of the eighteenth century in a preponderance of 
eclectic drawings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and also 
in a certain number of over-ambitious attributions. ‘Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Rembrandt, Correggio, for example, are not recognizable 
on the walls. But some of the drawings thus dignified are inher- 
ently meritorious, and a certain number of anonymous drawings sug- 
gest the hand of great masters. When the final critical assize is held 
the collection as a whole is not likely to suffer seriously. In my 
running comment on the drawings I have reproduced a number 
about which my own opinion is vague, in the hope that some more 
favored student may find the true attributions. 


ATTRIBUTED TO THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL 


No. 204, Andrea del Sarto, red chalk, 11% x 5% (Fig. 13). 

Magnificent in equipoise and in the stately cast of drapery, a 
High Renaissance study of first order. Although there is sufficient 
likeness between this figure and one in the Expulsion of Joachim in 
the Scalzo series to make the ascription to Andrea plausible, the 
general severity of the style, the angular drapery, the heavy decisive 
line and the carefully charted lights seem specific for Andrea’s best 
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Fig, 15. PaAoto FARINATO: CHARITY. Fig. 16. SEBAsSTIANO Ricci: SUSANNA AT THE BATH. 
Bowdoin College. Bowdoin College. 











contemporary, Pontormo. Compare Berenson, “Drawings by the 


Florentine Painters, plates CCX XIV, CCXXVI. 


No. 215, Federigho Zuccaro, 8 3-4x6 1-4, black and red crayon, 
with collector’s mark, P. I. (Fig. 14). 

If we may judge by the background figures this is a fragment 
from a composition representing a miracle of healing. It has little 
suggestion of the stilted manner of Federigho but recalls the 
familiarity and charm of such a decorator as Poccetto. See Braun, 
Uffizi 40, for a Poccetto sketch similar in handwriting. 


. THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 

No. 202, Titian, Virgin and Child, red chalk, 514 x 43%, with the 
stamp of the eighteenth century Dutch collector, Jan Paul Zormer. 

It would be difficult to place this feeble yet facile drawing, 
which is probably of the seventeenth century. It has affinities of 
composition with a Sassoferrato Madonna in the Borghese Collec- 
tion (see Ruscioni, cut 63) and in that general milieu we may be 
content to leave it. (Illustrated in the Catalogue of 1885.) 


No. 212, Paolo Farinato, Woman and Child, sepia and white, 
9 x 534 (Fig. 15). 

This vigorous and competent brush drawing is possibly a study 
for a Charity. What little material for Farinato’s hand is accessible 
to me gives credence to the traditional attribution which is scrawled 
on the mat. 


No. 614, Pordenone, Paul’s Vision on the Damascus Road, pen 
sketch, Johnson loan (Fig. 17). 

A very spirited composition sketch especially interesting for a 
kind of cubist shorthand. The scratchy yet assured method is char- 


acteristic for Pordenone. In 1524 he painted this subject for the 
organ shutters of Sta. Maria at Spilemberg. The composition is not 


accessible to me. This may well be a trial study for it. 

No. 276, Sebastiano Ricci, Susanna at the Bath, pen and sepia 
wash, 514 x 5% (Fig. 16). 

A capital example of the facile blottesque method of this eclectic 
painter and also of his habitual copyism. The group is nothing but 
a complicated rearrangement of Tintoretto’s famous Susanna of the 
Louvre. 
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PoRDENONE: VISION OF ST. PAUL. 
Prof. Henry Johnson, 











Fig. 18. 
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PARMIGIANINO: FINDING OF Moses, 


Bowdoin College. 








MISCELLANEOUS ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


Parmigianino, the Finding of Moses, pen and sepia wash, 
734 x 8% (Fig. 18). 

A characteristic and delightful example of the mannered grace 
of Correggio’s ablest follower. The subject may rather be Achilles 
bathed in the Styx. 

One or two fine Italian drawings ascribed to Northern artists will 
be discussed in the concluding article. I may merely mention here 
a fine landscape by Salvator Rosa, and series by the calligraphic Luca 
Cambiaso, by Ciro Ferri, and Pietro di Petri (Pietro da Cortona). 
A sketch in black and white chalk on gray paper representing the 
Madonna revealed to two monastic saints and ascribed to Titian, 
No. 614, is in the technic and materials proper to the Bassani and 
Palma Giovane. It bears a superficial resemblance to Titian’s Ma- 
donna of 1570 in San Domenico, Ancona. It should be by a good 
eclectic of Palma Giovane’s type. 


SPANISH SCHOOL 

No. 329, Unknown, Two Aged Male Saints in a Wood, pen 
and sepia wash, 514 x 7 (Fig. 19). 

In many respects this is the finest drawing in the collection, re- 
markable for atmospheric balance and luminosity, and sufficient in 
indication of mass. It is plainly a composition sketch for the Visit 
of St. Paul to St. Anthony with the episode of the raven bearing the 
Host. The scene is the mouth of a tunnel cave through which is 
seen a distant ledge. Shaggy tree trunks and a tangle of underbrush 
fill the right foreground. Light pervades even the shadows. The 
handling of the pen is light and almost tremulous but extraordinarily 
expressive of action and position. The drawing of a great master. 

Ultimately the style derives from Salvator Rosa, perhaps through 
Ribera. In the painting of the time the subject is found, within my 
knowledge, only in the famous picture by Velasquez in the Prado. 
Despite the absence of formal links—only the raven is identical in the 
picture and the drawing—lI cannot resist the sense that the two works 
are related. The general proportions of the gaunt yet potent figures, 
the character of the ragged trees and bushes, the characteristic poise 
of the head of the older saint, the odd motive of a tunneled rock 
in both—all seem to me to indicate something more than coincidence 
and the sheer requirements of the theme. Against the ascription to 
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Fig. 19. UNKNOWN (VELASQUEZ?): Visit oF St, PAuL to St. ANTHONY. 
Bowdoin College. 














Velasquez is the animation of the drawing. A friend has justly re- 
marked that it is more what one would expect from El Greco. 
From him, however, so elaborate a landscape setting could hardly 
be expected. It seems to me that Velasquez, originally conceiving 
the St. Paul and St. Anthony as an oblong with the figures rather 
large in scale, might naturally have chosen a motive as animated as 
that which we find, for example, in The Weavers. When he decided 
to heighten the composition and show much sky, with an outlet re- 
vealing the burial of St. Anthony, it would have been natural to 
make the group more composed and motionless, according with the 
solemnity of the setting. Of course, I merely suggest the possibility 
that this splendid sketch may be by Velasquez. In the absence of 
any surely accredited drawings from his hand dogmatism on such a 
point would be absurd. But I am rather confident that some day a 
more favored student will be able to affirm as a certainty what I may 
merely advance as a plausible working hypothesis. 

In a second article I shall discuss the drawings of Northern 
attribution. 


TWO PORTRAITS BY VELASQUEZ - BY AUGUST L. 
MAYER 


F late years, two pictures of Velasquez have been a subject of 
most interesting discussion among the cognoscenti. ‘They are 
the life-size, full-length portraits of Philip IV (in black silk 

court dress, holding a letter in his right hand), and of his minister 
Olivares (in rich dark costume with the capa and the insignia of his 
high rank; the left hand resting on his sword, the right on the table 
on which lies his hat), known as the Villahermosa examples because 
of their having lately belonged to the Duchess of Villahermosa. 
Through most striking evidence these two pictures give us the wel- 
come opportunity of establishing absolutely their authenticity, and 
of settling questions which concern certain of the master’s early 
works. Since the exact chronology of the great Spanish artist’s works 
has led the learned to more divergences of opinion than even such 
questions as whether certain pictures are painted by him or not, 
these two Villahermosa examples are not only of importance to us 
as works of Velasquez, but because, their date being fixed, we can 
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now accurately date his other well-known early portraits of the King 
and Olivares (Figs. 20 and 21). 

About these pictures opinions have differed. Justi took them 
respectively for the work of a precursor of Velasquez and for a work 
of his school,’ and even Beruete thought at first that they were painted 
in the master’s studio and not by him, until, shortly before his death, 
he proclaimed them to be wholly by Velasquez, “de la main de Ve- 
lasquez.”” We confess that nothing we know of our friend, whose 
untimely death is mourned by all lovers of Spanish art, has pleased 
us more than this outspoken acknowledgment. He was a sincere 
man who, when he realized the mistake he had made, did not hesitate 
frankly to say so. What were the particular reasons which led the 
foremost critic of Spain to change his mind, I do not know, but I 
thoroughly agree with his later opinion in considering these two pic- 
tures as being the work of Velasquez. 

The first proof of the correctness of this opinion is the discovery 
in 1906, in the archives of the Ducal House of Corral and Narros at 
Zaraus, of a receipt of Velasquez for the payment of three portraits.” 
This document states that the following portraits were ordered by 
Dona Antonia de Ypefarrieta: one of the King, one of Olivares and 
the third, unfortunately lost, of the lady’s first husband, Don Garcia 
Perez de Araciel. It follows that these three portraits were painted 
defore the date of the receipt, which is December the 4th, 1624. 
These paintings always remained in the possession of the family of 
the lady who paid for them (together with two other portraits by 
Velasquez, her own and that of her second husband Don Diego del 
Corral), until sold a few years ago in Madrid by the Duke of Luna, 
heir of the late Duchess of Villahermosa, who was the direct de- 
scendant of said Dofa Antonia. The portrait of Philip IV is to-day 
one of the attractions of the Altman Collection in New York, so rich 
in masterpieces. 

When the above mentioned receipt became known, Beruete gave 
up the doubts he had entertained as to whether the personages rep- 
resented were Philip IV and Olivares. The same doubts had been 
referred to or expressed by Justi and Walter Armstrong. The por- 
trait of the King was supposed to be a juvenile portrait of the Infant 


1]t must be said in justice to my eminent predecessors that until offered for sale the 
pictures were hung so high in the Villahermosa Palace in Madrid and so covered with dirt 
that careful examination was not possible, 

2José Ramon Mélida: Un recibo de 
pp. 173-198). 
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Fig. 20. VELASQUEz: PHILIP IV. 
Collection of Mr. Benjamin Altman, New York. 





Ferdinand. ‘That of Olivares was said to be a likeness of his brother, 
because, not only does the arrangement of the hair differ from that 
in later portraits, but because in place of the green cross of the order 
of Alcantara he wears the red cross of the Knights of the order of 
Calatrava, and it was not possible to be a member of both orders. 
But it has been established recently that Olivares yielded the 
Knightship of Calatrava, which he had possessed since 1591, to the 
Marquis de Castel Rodrigo, so as to be eligible for the Alcantara 
Knightship which he received in 1624. And thus we gain additional 
evidence, not needed but nevertheless welcome, confirming the date 
of the portrait according to the evidence of the receipt. Before 
coming to the question of its authorship, and showing that this earliest 
portrait of Olivares by Velasquez was used by Rubens in his painting 
sketch made for the celebrated engraving of Pontius, we will closely 
investigate its companion portrait of King Philip. 

Let us first mention, en passant, that an old school copy of this 
portrait, originally in possession of the Marquis de Leganés, a cousin 
of Olivares, and for a long time in Mr. R. Bankes’ collection in 
Kingston Lacy, now belongs to Mrs. Gardner, and that another and 
very much discussed copy is in the Boston Museum. In examining 
other existing portraits of the King by Velasquez we at once see that 
the Villahermosa example has the closest relation with the full- 
length life-size portrait of the King with the Petition (Prado, Cat. 
No. 1182). The conception is the same, but in the course of his 
work the artist changed the position of the legs and feet, which 
originally were the same as in the Villahermosa portrait—the penti- 
menti are still clearly visible—and through this slight change in a 
most admirable way gave to the slender figure of the King added 
elegance and grace. The most marked difference between the two 
portraits is in the heads. This No. 1182 portrait had been given to 
a date a little after, but very near, that of another, a bust portrait also 
in the Prado (Cat. No. 1183), which up to this time had been con- 
sidered the earliest portrait of Philip and thought by all experts 
to have been painted in 1623-24 (although the armor was painted 
later and certainly not before the thirties, when Velasquez made a 
picture of what had been a study from life). After careful compari- 
son of these three portraits there can be no doubt that the King is 
younger in the Villahermosa portrait than in the others. If, judging 
from the receipt, we assume the Villahermosa pictures to have been 
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painted from life in the first half of 1624, then the study head was 
painted toward the end of that year, and the full length in 162s. 
It has already been pointed out by the change in the position of 
the feet that this full-length portrait (Prado, 1182) was surely 
painted after the Villahermosa portrait. Now if we take into consid- 
eration Philip’s age we obtain further confirmation of the correctness 
of our chronology. As he was born on the 8th of April, 1605, the 
period in which the three portraits were painted is precisely that 
unique period in which manhood rapidly succeeds youth, and in a 
short space of time the features undergo a great change. The 
Villahermosa face is that of a youth of eighteen, the face of the 
King with the petition that of a young man of twenty, and the bust 
portrait comes in between the two. 

Another confirmation of our chronology is found in the group of 
Philip, Olivares and the Goddess of War on a tapestry displayed in 
the background of a painting by Juan Bautista Mayno. This work, 
which adorns to-day the rotunda of the Prado (Cat. No. 885), had 
not been studied until recently, when Elias Tormo convincingly 
proved it to have been painted before 1634 for the Salon of the Kings 
of the Buen Retiro Palace. It celebrates the recapture in 1626 of 
the Port of Salvador in Brazil by Don Fabrique de Toledo, and 
shows the Spanish commander making the defeated foe kneel in 
homage before the King in far-off Spain. The victorious monarch 
is represented on a tapestry between Olivares and the Goddess of 
War, who holds a laurel wreath above his head. When he was 
Crown Prince, Philip had been taught drawing by Mayno, and we 
may surmise that after having become King, and appointed Velas- 
quez his Court painter saying that in future he would permit himself 
to be painted by no other artist, he made this one exception in favor 
of his former instructor. At any rate, Mayno knew and had known 
both of his models intimately, and whether he painted the picture 
in which they figure long or shortly before 1633, he would not have 
made them look younger than they did in 1626, the date of the 
event represented. Now in comparing Mayno’s with the Villaher- 
mosa and the two aforesaid Prado portraits, we see that in all of 
them the King appears to be of about the same age, except that he 
is younger in the Villahermosa example. In Mayno’s picture, which 
cannot have been painted before 1626, the King looks almost exactly 
as in the Prado portrait with the petition—he might have been a little 
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Fig, 21. VELASQUEZ: OLIVARES. 
Duveen Bros., New York. 








older, a year at most; and in it, Olivares looks as he does in the 
Villahermosa example. Leaving entirely aside the evidence of the 
receipt of Velasquez, this Mayno likeness of Olivares thus proves that 
the Villahermosa example is the portrait of the powerful minister. 
We also see that it must have been painted before the end of the year 
1624, because it was then that Olivares changed not only his Cala- 
trava for an Alcantara Knightship, but that he began to wear a 
wig and have his beard shaped differently, so that his appearance 
underwent a striking change. All his subsequent portraits show him 
witha wig. The portraits of about 1626, i. e., that in Mayno’s picture 
and the full length which came a few years ago from Dorchester 
House to the Museum of the Hispanic Society in New York, and 
which Justi very correctly dates circa 1626, show a more wedge-like 
and expanding downward shape of the broad beard than in the Villa- 
hermosa portrait, where it also is broad but rectangular. 

Besides its value as the earliest portrait of the Count-Duc by 
Velasquez the Villahermosa portrait has the rare importance of hav- 
ing been the original model for the grisaill/e of Rubens which Paul 
Pontius copied in his famous engraving. This large engraving was 
executed before 1629, since Matthaeus Marian made use of it for 
his engraved frontispiece of the Petronius, published in Frankfort 
on Main in 1629 and dedicated to Olivares. The terminus ante quem 
can be fixed still more exactly from a letter of Olivares to Rubens of 
August the 8th, 1626, written from Madrid and in which the min- 
ister expresses his thanks for the engraving which Rubens has had 
made. The original from which the engraving was made is en- 
tirely the work of Rubens. It is a grisaz//e painted on a panel of oak 
(om, 60 x om, 43) which is now in the Cardon Collection in 
Brussels. In this original of Rubens’ Olivares wears a fur coat, the 
knight’s cross on his chest is lightly indicated in black, the coat 
of arms is merely suggested and of course the verses of Gevartius 
and the inscriptions are missing. ‘The engraving is inscribed: Ex 
Archetypo Velasquez. P. P. Rubenius ornavit et Dedicavit. L. M. 
Paul Pontius Sculp.—This “Ex Archetypo Velasquez” is the ac- 
knowledgment by Rubens of his having used a portrait of Olivares 
by Velasquez as his model. We know that he had to have recourse 
to some existing portrait, since he did not make the personal ac- 


1Smith’s Cat. Raisonné, No. 1151; Max Roose’s, No. 1011; Duke of Hamilton's sale, 
No. 11. 
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quaintance of the minister until 1628 when on his second journey to 
Madrid. 

It is singular that no one had ever been concerned to find out 
which was the portrait of Velasquez Rubens used for his grisaille. 
Justi only said that the original by Velasquez must have been earlier 
than the Dorchester House portrait because the hair was natural 
and the wig missing. It seems to us absolutely certain that Rubens 
got from Velasquez some sort of drawing or sketch of Olivares, a 
bust, with the head finished, and the costume with the cross on the 
chest but slightly indicated, otherwise Rubens would not have given 
his personage a fur coat, an entirely characteristic costume for the 
Flemish master, but so little befitted to Olivares that it was changed 
in the engraving to the conventional armor. Where no doubt can 
exist, is in the fact that it is not possible to connect the portrait of 
Olivares, which was sent by, or from, Velasquez to Rubens and used 
by him, with any other work by Velasquez except the Villahermosa 
portrait. It is not the date alone at which Rubens painted his gris- 
aille (1625 or very early in 1626), which points to that conclusion. 
It is an inevitable conclusion from the complete similarity of the 
heads in everything, pose, lighting, etc. The one is evidently 
painted from the other. 

In regard to the hypothesis first made by Beruete, but afterward 
recanted iby him, that the Villahermosa pictures were done in the 
master’s studio and with his assistance, there has never been any 
literary or documentary information that Velasquez had a work- 
shop at that time; on the contrary, every evidence disproves its 
possibility. If the young artist came early to an honorary position 
as a painter as well as an officer of the Court, his material returns 
were small and even his paltry salary was not paid regularly, so that 
he must have rejoiced to get orders from rich art lovers. We know 
by Velasquez’ receipt that when the pictures were painted he had 
not reached his twenty-fifth year. He could not have had a studio 
where, besides some young errand boy and cleaner, he could employ 
pupils able to execute copies of some quality. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof, a material one, that these 
portraits are the work of Velasquez, and of him alone, is furnished 
by the pentimenti, which are to be seen all over the pictures (and 
not only about one hand of Olivares as noted by Beruete). Neither 
can the assurance and sensitiveness of the outline be possible in a 
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copy. Further evidence that they are the work of Velasquez is fur- 
nished by the character as well as the power and beauty of the 
technic. In the first edition of his great work, Justi writing of the 
Dorchester House portrait of Olivares said: “It is the most impor- 
tant portrait in the earliest Sevillian style, and its authenticity has 
been doubted because that style is otherwise unknown. The pecu- 
liarities of figure and head acutely observed and finely expressed, 
the accuracy with which attitude, costume and insignia are repro- 
duced, as thought out both by the artist and his subject, make it a 
biographical compendium painted with the caractéristique of a 
Mocenigo. . . . The self-conscious glance seems to say: Todo 
es mio—-as he remarked to his predecessor Uceda about the time of 
Philip’s accession. The treatment recalls the Shepherds in its draw- 
ing, firm and not without rigor, execution with spare impasto, round- 
ing of contours effected by broad light shading.” 

This description can be used word by word in connection with 
the Villahermosa portrait of Olivares, and even more justly since it 
is of earlier date than the Dorchester picture. The costume (in the 
Olivares more than in its companion Philip) is treated in a manner 
we never see again after Velasquez’ first trip to Italy, and which 
brings to mind not so much the two artists who before his appear- 
ance in Madrid were known as the best portrait painters of Spain, 
Sanchez Coello and Pantoja de la Cruz, as Antonio Moro, the master 
they took as their models. It is evident from our pictures that Velas- 
quez always knew how to paint the costume in all its details in a 
splendid way and with an authority and a charm of his own, but 
there is a great difference between the solidity of his first manner, 
the broader style of the thirties, and the flower-like painting of 
his later work beginning with the rose and silver costume of the 
Fraga Philip and ending with the soft toned bouquet of colors of 
such a picture as Infanta Margarita in the Vienna Museum. After 
leaving Seville in 1623, Velasquez did not at once give up his first 
manner, the tenebroso style which was then in vogue in Toledo, 
Valencia and Madrid as well as in Andalusia. The Villahermosa 
portraits are therefore in manner near that of the master’s Sevillian 
period, a manner marked by relief and expression, firm drawing, 
clearly defined outlines, vigorous and precise modeling brought 
out under a lateral light striking from a height, and plain neutral 
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GUARDI’S DRAWINGS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
HIS PAINTINGS - BY GEORGE A. SIMONSON 


as his views of Venice with their iridescent skies, blue-green 
lagoons and marble palaces. 

It is a Greek philosopher who uttred the paradox, that the half 
is more than the whole. When Guardi transferred his activity 
from canvas to paper, his power of suggestion seems to have doubled 
and more than doubled. As in literature a terse statement may be 
more eloquent than an elaborate peroration, so a mere sketch may be 
infinitely more suggestive than a finished picture. With very few 
strokes of the pen, Guardi is sometimes able to convey a much more 
vivid image of a scene of human life than with the full resources of 
his attractive palette. 

Whilst in his oil paintings Venice is represented in the gorgeous 
apparel of its local coloring, it is the contours and outlines of its 
edifices and inhabitants which spring into prominence in Guardi’s 
black-and-white work, which is his simpler vehicle of expression. 
Stripped of the attribute of color, buildings and figures give him 
much freer scope for crisp handling of line and emphasis. Whereas 
the figures merge closely with the general setting of his paintings, 
they stand out in strong relief in his drawings and bind together, 
as it were, the loosely drawn topographical element. What is lost on 
one side of his art, namely that of the painter, is gained on the other, 
which may be called the stylistic side. 

Of the idiosyncrasies of his style and technique, his undulating, 
slightly curved lines are perhaps the most striking. They are not, 
as they might appear to the uninitiated, the outcome of tempera- 
mental weakness, but, on the contrary, evidence of artistic strength 
and fibre. They hall-mark, as it were, his slightest sketch, making 
it almost as unmistakeable as a drawing by Rembrandt. It is be- 
cause Guardi, who was endowed with such a fine eye for the pic- 
turesque, found out his proper sphere in art, that he was able, by 
sheer bravura and virtuosity, to triumph over his own defects as a 
draughtsman. He is most felicitous in the elimination of all detail 
irrelevant to decorative effect, and the shorthand which he evolved 
to make palpable in outline whatever objects struck him most in his 


4 ee ae drawings and sketches are not nearly so well known 
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Fig. 24. Guarpi: ARCHITECTURAL VIEW. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 





Fig. 25. GuaArRpI: BULL-FIGHT. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, | 














Fig. 26. Guarpi: Lacoon. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 





surroundings, be they Venetian palaces or figures, or both, could not 
be carried further. 

Whistler is reported by a competent authority to have pointed 
out a certain resemblance between Guardi’s and his own work. In 
the handling of figures the Venetian undoubtedly excelled Whistler, 
when the latter trespassed on his own ground. 

Guardi was not nearly so accurate and reliable a topographical 
draughtsman as his teacher, Antonio Canale. He had obvious aca- 
demical shortcomings. He is said to have been incapable of draw- 
ing straight lines. This accomplishment is a necessary one in the 
case of an architect whose designs have a utilitarian purpose, but not 
in picturesque landscape.’ Guardi’s aims were higher, and he never 
forgot that he was a painter, whatever the medium was in which 
he worked. The harmonious soft tones of his painting are fore- 
shadowed in his judicious use of sepia with delicate suggestion of 
atmosphere, space, light and shade. 

Guardi may have occasionally inclined too much towards pic- 
torial effect and sacrificed truth, as, for instance, in a sepia study from 
the Lanna Collection in which he has slightly shifted from its 
proper place the Colleoni Statue in Campo SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
But art may be described as a compromise between what an artist 
feels and what he sees, and it is better that Guardi’s caprice should 
have asserted itself, than that he should have left the world literal 
renderings of Venice which could by no possibility have brought 
home to us that romantic element infused into his portraiture of 
his native city. 

Guardi’s attitude towards nature has been recently discussed.” 
Did he paint his landscapes entirely from nature? Let his drawings 
be our starting point in approaching this question. Guardi turned 
out an infinity of sketches washed with sepia or bistre, some of them 
rough jottings, others finished studies. One and all of them seem to 
have been taken direct from nature. In many cases not only the 
original drawings, but the paintings corresponding to them, have 


1Guardi’s nearest approach to a topographical design is a drawing which I recently 
discovered in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (Dept. of Engraving). It represents 
the interior of the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, 1782, and bears the following 
inscription: “Interno della chiesa dei SS. Gio, e Paolo, e sue figure che dimostrano la 
funzione che anno (sic) fatto nel Pontificale del Papa Pio VI l'anno 1782 a Venezia.” 
This large sepia study was worked into Guardi’s painting of the Te Deum in honor of Pius 
VI. which is in the Groult Collection in Paris. 

2See Konrad Lange’s article, “Guardi’s Segenspendung Papst Pius VI.,” in Munchner 
Jahrbuch II. Halbband der bildenden Kunst, 1911. 
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come down to us. Besides these more elaborate studies Guardi pro- 
duced many small sketches of Venice in oil, on panel and on canvas, 
as well as in water color, and he has rightly been called the founder 
of the sketch, that is, the modern pochade, which now occupies a 
place of its own in artistic production. Being a rapid worker, he 
must have painted many landscapes entirely from nature in single 
sittings, and this may account for that plein air appearance which 
many of his paintings have; the whole or parts of others, founded on 
his black-and-white work, may have issued from his studio. All 
landscape painters, as is well known, allow themselves a certain 
latitude in the insertion of figures, and Guardi was sometimes de- 
pendent upon the directions of his patrons* in this particular. After 
having blocked in his figures in his drawings he, as a rule, trans- 
ferred them to canvas without any material alterations.” 

The more closely Guardi’s drawings are studied, the more 
surprising it appears that he did not practise etching. Not only did 
he live in the age of the revival of that long-neglected art, but his own 
master was its foremost exponent. ‘Though it is somewhat danger- 
ous to speculate what an artist might have achieved in a medium 
which has a different technique from that in which he worked, it 
seems to me that Guardi had certain qualifications, perhaps greater 
than Canale’s, just for etching, which in some ways is a subtler 
vehicle than drawing. It is not until Whistler appeared that the 
first notable modern series of etchings of Venice was produced, and 
I recall this fact in order, by way of contrast, to lay stress upon 
Guardi’s attitude towards topography, however freely he rendered it. 

Whilst Whistler, in some of his etchings (I am here only con- 
cerned with them) was so indifferent to the localization of the point 
of view of Venice which he selected that, much to the regret of its 
many lovers who have a sentimental attachment for its scenery, he 
worked direct on the plate without reversing, and one must see the 
etchings through a looking-glass to bring them back to the actual 
positions of the scenes delineated, localization was so essential to 


1 See the author’s monograph on Francesco Guardi, p. 42. 

2The drawing by Guardi, which belongs to Sig. Lamperti of Milan (Fig. 22), shows 
the Scuola di S. Marco, the masterpiece of the Lombardi, partly hidden from view by a 
staircase temporarily erected in front of it in honor of Pope Pius VI. The shadow, thrown 
diagonally across it, comes from the church of SS, Giovanni e Paolo, which is to the right 
of the Scuola. Numerous figures are in the foreground. 

An oil painting by Guardi, exactly corresponding to the study here reproduced, turned 
up at the sale of the Doucet Collection in Paris last June. In the left-hand corner of 
the drawing are the initials of the German collector, Edward Habich (of Cassel). 
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Fig, 27. Pore Benepict XIV. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
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Guardi that he often went out of his way to inscribe the names of 
places on his sketches, even when their subjects are of no particular 
topographical interest. 


A BRONZE BUST OF POPE BENEDICT XIV - BY 
JOSEPH BRECK 


HE little bronze bust of a pope (Fig. 27) which forms the 
T subject of these notes was recently purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and, although it has been briefly 
described in the Museum Bulletin (VII, p. 194), is now illustrated 
for the first time. The coat-of-arms occurring in the ornament of 
the orphreys establishes beyond question the identity of the pontiff 
represented as Prospero Lambertini (1675-1758) who assumed the 
name of Benedict XIV upon his election as pope in 1740. 

As to the personality of Benedict XIV, discreet politician, 
generous patron of the fine arts and accomplished scholar, one can- 
not do better than quote from the pages of the Président De Brosses: 
‘“Lambertini, Bolonais, archevéque de Bologne, bonhomme, uni, 
facile, aimable et sans morgue, chose rare en ceux de son espéce; 
goguenard et licencieux dans ses discours; exemplaire et vertueux 
dans ses actions. . . . Il est d’une taille au-dessus de la moyenne, 
assez gros, d’un tempérament robuste, le visage rond et plein, lair 
jovial, la physionomie d’un bon homme; il a le caractére franc, 
lesprit gai et plaisant, le propos libre, les moeurs pures. . Ps 

A fitting illustration for this veracious if not unduly reverential 
word-portrait is the small bust in the Museum’s collection. The 
furred calotte, the embroidered orphreys of the cope, the morse, are 
obvious enough symbols of the pomp and circumstances of office, 
but the shrewd, kindly face appears to be a true portrait of the man 
himself, modeled with the directness and unflattering observation 
quite naturally absent from the official portraits. The bronze has 
been cast in the cire-perdue method from a sketch evidently for a 
larger portrait bust, and, in consequence, retains all the charm and 
promise of fresh inspiration. We have here a sculptor of only 
moderate ability, but at his very best. The completed work, we may 
rest assured, would immediately have betrayed in its polished surface 
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the petty ambitions and rampant cleverness of the Roman school of 
sculpture in the mid-eighteenth century. 

This bust may be ascribed, tentatively at least, to Pietro Bracci, 
a Roman sculptor and restorer of antiques, who was born in Rome 
in 1700 and died there in 1773. One of the least bad of the late 
baroque sculptors, Pietro Bracci held an important position among 
his contemporaries. The tomb of Maria Sobieska in the Vatican, 
the tomb of Benedict XIII in S. Maria sopra Minerva, and the 
tomb of Benedict XIV in the Vatican are three of his principal 
works. Bracci executed another portrait of Benedict XIV besides 
the standing figure of the monument in S. Peter’s, namely, one for 
the Ospizio dei Pellegrini of S. Trinita. To him may also be 
ascribed in all probability two marble busts of Benedict XIV, one 
in the Grenoble Museum and the other in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin. The first is reproduced by Gonse in Les chefs- 
d’wuvre des musées de France (p. 203) and attributed to Pietro 
Bracci. The second was formerly attributed to an anonymous Italian 
master of about 1750, but in the excellent new catalogue of the 
Renaissance and later sculptures in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum 
the piece is given with a query to Pietro Bracci. 


ANOTHER EARLY REMBRANDT? - BY ABRAHAM 
BREDIUS 


N the first number of this periodical Bode published a couple of 
early Rembrandts, one dated 1626. I had the good luck to see 
them both—the Balaam was found in Amsterdam, several years 
ago, and I brought it myself to Berlin for the proprietor, who wanted 
it to be restored by Hauser! 

Now recently Mr. Gaston Neumans, who lives in Paris, showed 
me a picture which he presumed to be an early Rembrandt (Fig. 28). 

It represents St. Peter in Prison, a subject which Rembrandt 
treated in 1631, in a similar but more expressive way. ‘The repro- 
duction makes a description of the picture unnecessary. The pre- 
vailing colors are grayish blue and straw-yellow. The light-effect is 
truly Rembrandtish, and the painter was endeavoring to obtain a fine 
chiaroscuro. The face, like those in the Tobit picture, is less 
expressive, but here we have a man who is alone, and in a contem- 
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ig. 28. REMBRANDT: 


Collection of Mr. Gaston 





St, PETER, 


Neumans, Paris, 








plative mood. ‘This quiet contemplation is well expressed in the 
head. The folded hands remind us of those of old Tobit in the 
Tobit picture. 

I first believed the picture to be painted by Benjamin Cuyp. 
This master certainly has studied earlier works of Rembrandt, whose 
influence is strongly visible in most of his pictures. But his way 
of painting is rougher, his drawing less correct and serious, his touch 
less restrained, his chiaroscuro less fine. 

I think we may consider also this St. Peter to be a very early 
work of Rembrandt, dating near to the Tobit picture of 1626. 


26th July, 1913. 
To the Editor of ART IN AMERICA. 


Sir: Since sending you my notes on Whistler’s self-portraits in 
oil, appearing in the current issue of ART IN AMERICA, I have come 
across (in Paris) an additional portrait, the existence of which, until 
now, has remained unknown. This painting is of the artist’s head 
and shoulders and is executed on a wooden panel measuring 10% 
inches by 714 inches. The date is about 1860. It will be fully de- 
scribed and reproduced in my forthcoming iconography of the 
Whistler portraits and caricatures (London and New York: John 
Lane). 

I catalogued the artist’s “Brown and Gold,” shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 (not Mr. Vanderbilt’s painting of the same 
name), as having been destroyed. This was believed to have been 
the case by all writers on Whistler. As a matter of fact, it was 
repainted by the artist and is still in existence, in London. ‘This fact 
has not before appeared in print. Very truly yours, 

A. E. GALLATIN. 


The author of the article in the July number, “A Starnina Attribution,” is Frank 


Jewett Mather, Jr. 
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